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NEW TERMS. 

Sabbath Schools and Singing Schools, Choirs and Musics] So- 
cieties, aud all literary institutions, will be supplied for FIFTY 
CENTS PER CUPY, for a number not less than TEN. Every 
additional copy, at the same price. 

This proposition we have been induced to make, having been 
frequently informed, that most choirs contain less than twenty 
meinbers. 

a7 MINISTERS of all denominations, who are willing to 
render us such influence as they may feel the subject demands, 
will receive 1wo copies for $1. 

To TWO or more teachers in any Sabbath School, at FIFTY 
CENTS PER Cory. 

INQUIRIES may be made at No. 32, Wasttington Street, or at 
No. 32, Congress Street, the Oilice of Publication—where, also, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received. 

Current money in any State or Territory, will be taken in pay 
for the Musica! Visi*‘or. 


Hatred fAusic. 


Music in Syracuse, Onondagua Co. N. Y. 


Some frend has sent us a paper which contains an ex- 
tract of an atiress delivered at the Baptist Church, ia the 
village of Syracuse, oa the occasion of a Concert of Sacred 
Music, by Mr. D. Pease, Jr. Principal of the Fayetteville 
Academy, ani published by request of the congregation. 

After some iuiro luctory remarks, he says: 

“ Many seem to regard it as nothing more than a human 
institution—forgetting the frequent invocations of the in- 
spired Psalmis., to “ praise the Lori whose mercy endureth 
forever ;” and the repeated injunctions of the Apostles to 
the saints of old, to assemble themselves together, admon- 
ishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs. ; 

Such, then, being the object of sacred music, it may be a 
matter of some importance to consider a few things which 
are necessary to sustain 1l in our Congregations. 

1. dt is important that the Church and Society manifest 
an interest tn it. 

How can the Society be exempt from taking a deep in- 
terest in its promotion ? 

Nevertheless, alinost universally, the choir, few in num- 
ber, and limited in resources, are left to procure their 
teacher, furnish books, &c. besiJes defraying other expenses, 
incurred by a school of four or six months. 

After they have, with their own uuassisted efforts, 
acsnnglichal all that has been done, it is not unfrequent 
that those who have refused them pecuniary assistance, 
when they visit the sanctuary, will sit ao.' eriticise with 
unrelenting severity. 

But if tais be not an institution of God's word, or even 
sanctioned by its sacred pages—where the right or the pro- 
priety of introlucing it at allas a part of worship?) Why 
not at once seal up your hymn books, close the doors of 
your gallery, stleace the anthems of praise and the songs 
of joy, and hush the pealing organ’s note ? 

But if it be gool to sing praises unto God, and show our- 
selves glad when we come before him with psalims—let the 
church, as a boly,co operate with their choir in this matter 
—assist them in procuring good teachers and good music. 
Let them influence their children to enlliwatle a taste for 
music. Let them frequent the singing schools, and mani 
fest to the choir, that they feel interested in their improve- 
ment, and we shall hear fewer complaints of poor music in 
our congregations. 

Il. Ministers of Churches generally should take a greater 
interest in this sudject. 

Some preachers amprar to think this part of service was 
snstituted only to furnish thei an opportunity to finta 
text, adjust or review their notes, or to afford them time to 
collect themselves a little, previous to. coming before their 
audience. Now !et this practice be done away among cler- 
gymen, and they would, I think, find less reason to censure 
their choirs for inattention to instructions from the pulpit. 
They could, at least, with better grace attempt to correct 
the evil. 

Again. It woull have a temlency to improve the music 
ef our churches, were ministers generally familiar with the 
science. For they woul. then know what is good music; 
nor would they be satisfied until they had good music in 

eis churches. Mut aside from this—they would make 














such selections of hymns and psalms as could be sung. 
For in some of our religious denominations, it becomes the 
duty of every minister to make himself acquainted with 
this subject.—* To give order concerning tunes to be sung, 
and especially to suppress all light and unseemly music, 
and all indecency and irreverence in the performance, by 
which vain and ungodly persons profane the service of the 
sanctuary.’’* 


* Vide Common Prayer Book of the Episcopal church. 


- ¥g—— 
“It wtf Spoil the meeting.” 

So remarked a young ministerial brother. not long since, 
when it was proposed to him, that the first part of the 
meeting be occupied by some remarks on the subject of 
Sacred Music. ‘The above were not the exact words, but 
convey the sense of what was said. It was also added, 
that the present was an interesting time, and it was quite 
desirable that no subject be introduced, which’ would exert 
a deteriorating influence. 

Similar suggestions being made again and again. it was 
with some embarrassment, with much pity for prevailing 
ignorance on the nature of the subject, and great reluc 
tance, that a few, disconnected remarks were made, and 
spun out for the ung space of ten minutes, which we suppose 
was, we hope by a few only, regarded as quite a sacrifice. 
However, as a wise Providence would have it, the meeting, 
so far from being spoiled, had not been preceded by a better 
for some time. “ ‘The remarks on music,” as one brother 
expressed himself, “ gave quite a happy turn to the ex- 
ercises.” 

Astonishing indeed! that the subject in which angels 
and the spirits of the sanctified in the world of glory, feel 
most deeply interested, viz. the spiritual praise of Israel’s 
God, shoulJ not spoil the meeting! A lecture would have 
heen given, had not the prevailiny fears been so great. 
Shame upon christians, for their profound ignorance of the 
nature of Sacred Music, which properly engaged in, brings 
the soul nearer to God, thun any other exercise. 

Remarks on Sacred Music. 

What subject could be more appropriate in the tume of 
religious awakening and revival, when “the winter is over 
and past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard ia our land.’’* 

{t was remarked, that the most spiritual prayers, ended 
in praise. The dying saint prayed himself quite near to 
heaven. But as his departing soul seemed to catch a 
glimpse of the abode of the just, it broke the tardy pace of 
prayer, and took the wings of praise, and soared above, to 
join the inhabitants.of heaven in never-ceasing anthems. 
Such was the spirit of church music—such the place it 
occupied in point of importance. ‘The young convert, finds 
prayer too feeble a medium to express his deep fee!ing—he 
iherefore, (though it may be the first time,) breaks forth 
into praise. Such was the spirit of Sacred Musie. All 
singing in the church, which did not partake of the same 
spirit, was offensive to God. ‘he singing of choir might 
interest and tickle the ear, and the art g ow harder in sin 
That singing in which the saints of God wnitrd—that song 
of Zion in which their souls flowed out to God in sweet 
expression of praise, often was the means of fastening con- 
vivtion on the mind of the thoughless sinner. It was pre- 
sumed, that there were some present, who, under simular 
circumstances, received their first lasting serious impres- 
sois. It was perhaps in the eonference room or prayer 
meeting, where the redeemed of the Lord raised to him a 
s mi which riveted their attention to the concerns of the 
soul. 

Choir and congregational singing had existed from time 
immemorial. The latter was deemed the most proper on 
most occasions—singing being the duty of all—of each one. 
The praises of the eternal One, made the heavenly arches 
riag. The saints ow earth can never approeeh very near to 
the services of the blessed above, ena they all united in 
their songs in heart and voice. ; ; 

D> any of our readers wonder that such and similar re- 
marks did not “ spoil the meeting?” 

Our minis‘ering brethren, specially students who are pre 
paring themselves for the holy work of the ministry, would 
lo well to acquaint themselves more perfectly with the ob- 
ject and nature of church music. Should’ they turn to 
church history, they may be not a little surprised, when 
they come to gather up the sentiments of the ministers, and 
churches in the early . 

Let them first turn to the Bible—examine the subject 
, there. They will next find that for many centuries after 








Christ, a knowledge of music was regarded as indispensa- 
ble in ministers. 

Fuller, in his Church History, tells us that “St. Duns- 
tan, who flourished in the tenth century, excelled in musi- 
cal knowledge ; a quatification at thut time indispensable 
lo ecclesiastwal -prefermrent. Indeed, his superiority as @ 
harpist, was so signal, as to give birth to his being suspect- 
ed of the crime of musical magic; to his being actuall 
charged, by aid of the devil, of constructing a nary whie 
was capable of self motion and self-performance. William 
of Malmesburg, says, that in the reign of Edgar, this pre- 
late gave an organ to the Abbey of Malmeshurg; and it is 
on record, that he cast two bells for Abingdon Abbey, with 
his own hands.” 

Xestore Sacred Music to its primitive and proper place in 
the churches. and much more good would be accomplished. 
May God in his Providence rouse the church. 

* A beautitul description of the awnkened church—the bles- 
sedness of harmony among brethren, the rejoicing of young con- 
verts, and the deep tone of humility and thankrgiving among 
christians.—8ol. Songs, 2: 11, 12. 





A true Sentiment. 
Non vox, sed votum; non musice chorde sed cor; 
non clamans, sed amans, psallit in aure Dei. 
Not the voice, but the intention; not harmonious 
chords, but the heart; not shouting, but loving, are 
music in the ear of Jehovah. 





Extract from an old Sermon, 


«Some persons have a natural genius for music, 
more than others; and some have a natural sweetness 
and strength of voice above others; yet there are few 
so deaf, dumb, weak and dull, ae to be utterly unable 
to form variety of sounds, and te distinguish tones and 
tunes; and who are incapable of learning, in some tol- 
erable degree, to sing to the pratse of God, and their 
own edification.’’— Dr. Simmes, Boston, 1723. 











Vocal and Enstrumental. 
Organ Boxes.—Church in Bowdoin Square. 

If a choir were to meet at the house of some friend, 
and the players should bring their instruments, and 
ainong the others the double base, it would create no little 
surprise, if he leader, in order to rid himself and com- 
pany of the inconvenient size of the said instrument, 
should put it into a closet, and tell the player to use it 
there. Quite as unreisonable (and we miust say it) 
demonstrative of profound ignorance of the philosophy 
of sound, is the manner in which some organs are 
cooped up or walled in. Itis to be regretted that the 
new and beautiful Baptist Church now building in Bow- 
doin Square, (Boston,) should be so constructed, that 
the organ will, of necessity, be crammed into a perpen- 
dicular box of brick and mortar, with walls from one 
and a half to three feet thick, and with a cleset door 
of perhaps twelve feet in width, out of which the organ 
may peep, and the sound, driven to distraction, at last, 
find its way. 

Paik Street Charch.—Trinity Church. 

It is very probable that the draftsman had his eye on 
Park Street church, or Trinity, both of which are ex- 
ceptionable in this particular. 

‘Lhe two last named churches, in every other respect, 
are, as far aa we recollect, medels worthy of imitation, 
and perhaps, excelled im propriety and grandeur of 
structure, by few in the country. But the actually 
building a house for the organ, out doors, we cannot 
but regard as a gross violation of common sease. Our 
friends will pardon us for speaking quite plainly, for it 
is a matter not a little to be lamented, that sixty, eighty 
and ninety thousand dollars, should be lavished on a 
heuse of worship and a complete failure in one impor~ 
tant respect, (the promoting the praise ef Jehovah, ) 
resait from the want of a very litde knewledge of the 
philosophy of sound. 
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Maslboro’ ( hapel.—Org in.—Choir, 

While we are on this subject, we will jas! remark, 
that the best organ would loose much of its power, or 
spend much of its strength in vain, in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, not on account of the ** organ box,’’ for this is 
not so bad here, but for other disadvantages. ‘The 
whole structure of the choir, in toto, is quite excep- 
tionable. ‘The house, in other respects, finely answers 
its design and object, to build a container. ‘Ihe trum- 
pery of board seats and backs, high, wide and strong, 
of rooms below, and on either side, greatly injure the 
effect of the singing, and the sound of the organ. We 
do not forget thut we send twenty copies of the Visitor 
te the Chapel, and should be careful as to what we say. 
We know that the good sense and experience of our 
friends there, will make them perfectly accord in our 
opinion ‘The peculiar design of this house, is in part, 
an excuse fur the deficiency referred to. But ia the 
other cases, we think there can be no excuse. 

Pian of the Church in Bowdvin Square. 

We can easily give our readers an idea of the house 
now building in Bowdoin Square, so far aa it relates to 
the subject of our remarks. 





h, house; 0, organ box, or the house out-doors for 
the organ. 

Our friends must not regard us as making sport or as 
rashly criticising. We think that our description and 
pkrascology, are true to the letter. 

Suggestions in regard to the structure and finish 
of Churches. 

And now, since the die is cast for the organ, let us 
attggest to the builders, the propriety of spoiling the 
ceiling, by a circular concave finish. If they wish to 
promote the effect of the singing, they will do well just 
to peep into St. Paul’s church, and finish the ceiling, 
not to say precisely like that, butin a manner similar, pre- 
senting a longitudinal concave segment of a circle. And 
if they wish to spoil the seats for the choir, make them 
of plank, with board backs, say of oak or ash, and spike 
them down quite strong, and they will have a most de- 
lightful effect, in killing the sound. ‘The singers, also, 
will aing with as much ease, as though each had a log 
of wood on his shoulders. Ot: erwise, we would advise 
that some neat stationary settees, with springy backs, 
occupy the organ loft. If cushioned, should be stutfed 
with hair, and covered with bair cloth, or morocco. 
Every thing about a choir, should be springy ; the bet- 
ter if built of whalebone, and as few obstructions about 
the organ as possible. ‘The organ loft should project 
out into the house—the organ mustly in the house, and 
partly over the pews or isle, and not in the box, over 
the entry. We shall better convey our meaning by 
saying, that the pews below, or an isle in their place, 
should extend, or the partition between the entry and 
the main body of the house, should be partly under the 
organ. 

‘Though our suggestions may not be appreciated, we 
shall, notwithstanding, make one more, which is, that 
thoy lathe and plaster on the walls with as little furring 
as possible, in order to save room, and make the house 
sound like a music box in a wool hat, and have the 
p'easure of tearing it off again, as Aas been the case. 
Otherwise, fur and plaster fiom two to six imches fron. 
the walls of the house. 

‘The minister will be more likely to spit blood in six 
months, if a large woolen curtain, with double and 
triple folds, is hung up behind him, and his articulation 
as much more distinct, as talking when a loaded dray 
is passing the window. 

Had we not already spun out this article far beyond 
its intended length, we would make a few more sug- 
gestions in good earnest. We hope that our motives 
will not be misjudged. (Falsely called taste,) fancy 
and pride, often destroy our comforts. 


Playing instruments with € hildren, 
Instruments are very useful in accom panying 
voices of children, if they are of the right kind. 
violin is far the best, if but one is used, and one part 
played. Flute next. A clarionet will answer. ‘lhe 
piano is preferable, ondy because it will give a full 
accompaniment. It is, perhaps, the best for teaching 
the correct accent, loud and soft passages. A heavy 
base, is very undesirable. The tunes being well 
learned, the organ, with the right stops, 
the voice. ‘The sub base should never be used, without 
the principal, and perhaps, the twelfth and fifteenth. 
There must be some clear high stops out, or the voices 
will flat. 
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Hamlet’s instructions no Speckion well— 
equally applicable to Singing well. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced to | 
you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as} 
many do, | had as lief the town-crier spoke the lines. 
Do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus; 
but use all gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, 
as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must. 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a, 
robustious perriwig- “pated fellow, tear a passion to tat- 
ters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, 
who, for the most part, are scapable of nothing, but 
inexplicable dumb show and noise. 1 would have such 
a fellow whipped for o’erdoing termigant; it out-herods 
Herod : pray you avoid it. Ke not too tame, neither, 
but let your own discretion be your tutor. 
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Does not onr blessed Saviour say, 
To those who love his cause, 

Seek not the treasures earth can yield, 
Nor court its vain applause ; 


O! then may I with heart content 
Obey his gracious voice ; 

Nor seek to call the world my own, 
For ’tis a fital choice, 


Serenades, 

Of Inte, on two occasions, we have been much 
pleased with the music of a small, but an efficient band 
of instramental performers. It is certainly not the most 
unpleasant thing that ever happened, to be gently roused 
by the sweet strains of instrumental music, when the 
stillness of midnight, and the increased density of the 
air, both conspire to render harmony more harmonious. 
Fashions have changed, rather in favor of the hearer 
than the player, leaving the latter little mure than a con- 
sciousness of having contributed, in no smal] degree, to 
the pleasure of his frie nd. 

A few rules for Singing Schools, 
First, remember that even the learning of vocal music, 
is a religious act and duty. No one has a right to culti- 
vate or improve his talents for any other purpose, than 
the service of the Most High. T herefore, in attending 
a singing school, the nature of the duty is such, that all 
vanity and levity is quite improper. Second, it is indis- 





pensable to improvement, that the school be still and 


and indicating a wicked and unhun.bled heart. 
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attentive, giving heed to the instructions of the teacher. 
Whispering is more inconsistent here than in any other 
school. 

‘L hird, a peaceable and retiring, rather than an obtru- 
sive and overbearing spirit, is commendable. Some 


‘scholars are impolite and disorderly enough, to pretend 
_to be dissatisfied with the arrangements of their teacher. 


If the teacher select some to sing a trio, a duett, or one 
to sing a solo, others are offended that they had not 
been chosen. ‘Lhis is manifesting a very bad spirit, 
Scholars 
in a singing school, have nothing to dv but to obey the 
rules and give attention. Let each one endeavor to 
emulate goodness. 

Fourth, at recess be quiet. Let playing be done at 
home. A singing school is no place for sport, and a 
teacher who allows it, is very culpuble. 

Fifih, be punctual. Jt is a serious evil to be absent 
lesson; and without a good excuse, is a sure 
sign of an indolent and poor scholar. 

Sixth, do not forget to pay your term bill. One who 
will attend and enjoy a singing school, and retire and 
leave his teacher to whistle for his pay; is mean and 
contemptible indeed. We think that teachers of musie 
generally, are poorly paid. 

Seventh, in the commencement of the school, do 
your best to persuade all your young friends to attend, 
and make up a good large school. Let the teacher be 
i Se tact ves not merely by your attendance, but let him 
see that you are exerting a favorable influence for the 
school. A singing school, well attended and rightly 
conducted, is certainly a source of greater enjoyment 
, than any other association of young people whatever. 





Fourth of July in Boston, 


The morning, though rather unpleasant, was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells and the roar of cannon, The 
clouds dispersed, and the duy was traly fine for an oeca- 
sion of the kind. At half past 8 A. M. the Orthodox at 
one place, and the Baptist Schools at another, met to 
celebrate the day, by listening to addresses, and to 
unite in singing, for which preparations were previously 
made. How del lightful to see the chi!dren, teachers 
and bible classes, in processions, marching from every 
part of the city. Happy indeed the change ‘from drunk- 
enness and fighting, which has in years gone by, disgra- 
ced the day, to a manner of observing it, more pleasing 
to Him, who enabled us as a people, to sustain the 
** Declaration.”’ 

At a later hour, an oration was delivered at the 
Odeon. 

In the evening, the sum of $2,500 was expended in 
the exhibition of a splendid scene of fireworks, which 


continued from 8 until 10 o’clock, P. M. The Jast 
figure, presented in letters of fire, was : 
Jury 4. LIBERTY. 1776. 


Probably not less than thirty thonsand persons were 
convened on the Common at this time. And mach to 
the credit of our city, little or no disturbance resulted 
from the gathering of such a multitude. Two bands, at 
suitable stations, at proper times, by their fine music, 
contributed in a very considerable degree, to render the 
occasion more agreeable. 





ap Winchel and Watts’s Hymns, need a thorongh revision. 
There are two prominent faults with them as now published. 
Three fourths ot them are too long, and not a few embracing sen- 
timents, which are certainly unfit subjects as themes of praise. If 
we err in the last particular, there is no mistake in the former. 
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LEARNING 


THE SCALES. 


The six figures in the following scales, represent the six holes of your Flute ; the cyphers those which are to 
remain open ; and wherever a figure occurs, that hole must be stopped, to sound the Note required. 

When you have got bey ond the second D, your lips must be more contracted, in order that your breath may 
pass with wore velocity into your instrument, to produce the upper and acute tones. ‘Ihe Notes from 


G to C are called in Alt, to distinguish them from those 
in these Scales) are called Double D, Double E, &c. 


below ; und those above C in alt (which you meet with 


This mark X denotes the key down; this 0 denotes it to be up. Learn the Natuial Scale first; then such 


tunes as have a signature of two sharps. 


In our lasi, the rules for holding, playing, &c. were given. We now give the Natural and Chromatic 


scales for that instrument. 
which means, we get a semitomic or chromatic scale. 


‘Lhe open notes are the Natural scale. 


‘Lhe black notes divide the whole tones, by 


NATURAL AND CHROMATIC SCALES FOR THE COMMON FLUTE. 
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Sound Reverberated, 

It is a well known fact. that sound is reverberated in 
exact accordance to the laws of the refraction of light. 

The other evening, while passing along one of our 
much travelled streets, | was directly put on my guard, 
and for a moment a little agitated, so much so as to 
quicken my puce, in consequence, (us I supposed,) of 
a horse and carriage coming full speed, immediately 
behind me, on the side-walk, which was quite wide at 
that place. My fears were, however, soon removed. 
On turning my head, I perceived the carriage was in 
the street. It passed, and was soon away. 

This simple fact furnished me with a proposition, the 
solution of which was not inimediately perceised. It 
ia, however, by no means difficult, and may be interest- 
img to our readers. 

To explain the philosophy of the above phenomenon. 

First, the reverberation of sound, is nearly as power- 


fu), under favorabie circumstances, as the direct verber-_ 


ations. All depends on the reverberating surface. ‘Ihe 
sun seen ina perfect mirror, is nearly as dazzling, as 
when ita rays come direct into the eye. 

Let H C, represent the street. S ‘I’, the sidewalk— 
O, the carriage passing from S to T—and N, the man on 
the sidewalk. P X, the side of a high wall, or block of 
buildings, which we call the reverberating surface. The 
line O N, will represent the direct impulses of sound, 
from the carriage to the man. R N, the reverberated 











impulses. ‘The angle N R X, is equal to the angle 
ORP. 
Fra. 1. 
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Admitting the impulses RN, to be as powerful as 
‘ON, (which in some cases are stronger,) the natural 
resultant of two such forces, would be N 1; the oppo- 
site of which, N G, the ear would judge was the direc- 
tion of the carriage. Its approaching nearer, as may 
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be seen in figure 2, would not change the direction of 
the resu/tant of the impu!ses O N and R N, which we 
have supposed for illustration, were equal. 

All the difference in the sensation, would be, that of 
the carriage approaching still nearer. And this would 
not seem to be as fast as the carriage really came— 
only as fast as the line O R, drew nearer a parallel 
with the line O N, in the direction and on the line GN. 
‘Lhe direction of the carriage would seem to be, as 
before remarked, N G, and its position, where the line 
O R intersected the dotted line NG. Ag the carriage 

| comes neurer to N, the dotted line G N, will be inter- 
sected nearer to N, until it arrives at a point opposite 
the man, when N will be the point of intersection. 

| Let any one try the experiment, under favorable cir- 

; cumstances, and we think that he will observe the phie- 


| nomenon, which we have endeavored to explain. 


| A Prosuem.—Suppose that the line (or wall) PX, 
is directly straight, (which in the identical ease was 
curved, as represented,) and other things equal; sup- 
pose the carriage to be passing in a parallel line with 
ithe line P X, at a distance from it of 16 feet, at the 
rate of 5 miles per hour; suppose the man to be travel- 
ling in a Jine parallel with the line P X, at a distance 
from it, of 4 feet, and at the rate of 2 miles per hour. 

I. To determine the distance G N. at the moment 
the carriage at O, is distant from N’, 50 feet: and 
II. To determine the rate per hour the point of inter- 
section (of the two lines O Rani G NM) will approach 
NV: and IIT. To determine the time, how long before 
the moving point of intersection (of the two lines 
O Rant GN) will be identical with the moving 
point N. 

If from our readers in colleges and seminaries, we 
shall receive six solutions of the above proposiiion, we 
will send as many papers one year gratis. 








ae. 


Musical Elements, 


21. The holes and keys of wind instruments, and 
the stops and frets of stringed and pulsatile instruments, 
are all named from the letters of the gamut, as ex- 
pressed on the staff. When, therefore, a tune is writ- 
ten, the sounds are represented by the notes which are 
written on different letters on the staff, according as 
they are higher or lower in the scale. S 

22. In playing a tune on an instrument, therefore, 
we must finger the letters on the staff upon which the 
notes are placed, and continae the sounds as long as the 
notes indicate. 


23. The intervals of the scale are reckoned by means 





\ 





of the figures. ‘Thus, from 1 to 2, is a second—1 to 3, 
a third, &c. (See sec. 4, 5 and 6, in No. 6.) 

Syllables are necessary in lesruing to read music, and 
in cultivating the voice. Seven are preferable to foar— 
first, because they prevent the confusion which arises 
from calling different sounds of the scale by the same 
syllable—and second, because they afford an opporta- 
nity for the practice of the voice on more of the tonie 
elements in singing the scale. 

24. ‘lunes where I, C and do, are on the same line 
or space, are called Natural tunes—the scale is then 
suid to be in its Vatural position on the staff. 
Natural Pcsition of the Scale on the Staff, ascending 
and descending. 
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Transposition of the Key or Scale. 

25. For the sake of variety, l or do, is taken on a 
different letter of the gamut. ‘Lhis is called giving the 
tune a different pitch, because the fundamental sound 
of the tune is higher. ‘This necessarily alters the char- 
acter of the tune. And this changing the place of one, 
(which of course raises every other sound of the seale,) 
is called the transposition of the key, from trans, over, 
and ponio, to place. 

Chromatic Scale. 

26. The transposition of the key, gives rise to what 
is called the Chromatic Scale, or a scale of semitones; 
or rather, it gives rise to a necessity of dividing the 
whole tones of the scale, by which we get a semitonic 
scale. For instance, if one is taken on E of the gamut, 
there will be a necessity of dividing four tones, or alter- 
ing the position of four letters, which is the same thing 
‘lhus: EF G A BC D E 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

27. The letters F, G, C and D, need to be raised up, 
in which case there must be some sign, else, in a tune 
where 1 was taken on E, we should play all the notes 
on F, E, C and D, wrong, a half tone too low; or, the 
distances between F and G, G and A, C and D, D and 
E, must be divided. 

28. ‘lake another illustration, commencing with 1 on 


F. Thes: F G A BC D E F 
S32 3 4 5 6 7 8 


In the present case, B needs to be depressed, or 
brought down; or the distance between A and B must 
be divided. 

Sharps. 

29. The division of the whole tones of the scale, ts 
indicated by characters called sharps, in which case, 
the letters are regarded as elevated, or raised up a half 
tone. ‘Thus, a sharp tr} § raises a letter a half tone 

Chromatic Scale by Sharps. 
CiCDEDEF EF G RG A ZA BC 
1 #1 2 $2 34¢4 5 55 6 $6 78 

30. The chromatic scale, as thus represented, is read 
C, C sharp, D, D sharp, &e. 1, sharp 1, sharp se 
cond, sharp fourth, &c. 

31. ‘Lhe tones of the scale are also divided by chae- 
acters, called flats; in which case, the letters are re 
garded as depressed. ‘Lhus, a flat 1c’ p, lowers a 
letter a half tone. 

Chromatic Scale by Flats. 
CD D PEE F 0G G VA A PBBC 
1 p22 533 4 05 5)6 6) 9 7 8 

32. The chromatic scale, as thus represented, is 
read, C, D flat, E, &e. ‘The numerals are read 1, flat 
second, flat third, &ec. ‘The student, further advanced, 
will learn where to apply the terms, Major and Minor, 
Perfect and Imperfect, &e. 

33. Sounds, which are made such by flats or sharps, 
are called chromatic soun/s. And intervals made 
such by flats or sharps are called chromatic intervals. 

QUESTIONS, 

21. How are the holes and frets of instruments namie 

the sounds of a tune expressed on the staff? Where are the notes 


written? 22. How play a tune on an instrument? 23, How 


intervals reckoned ? Give an example. What is Uic use of sylla 
tead of fonr? 


“1? How 


bles? What are the reasons for using seven ine ; 
24. What tunes are called Natura i? When is the scale in its 
Natural position on the staff? 25. What is done for variety ¢ 


What is then given to the tune? What follows of necessity ? 
What is the changing the place of one on the scale called? 26. 
To what does it give rise? What do you understand by the 
chromatic scale ? Give an illustration. 27. What will be neces 
sary to be done to the letters and whole tones ? What the rea- 
son? 28, What appears from another illustration’ 29. What 
indicates the division of a tone, or the e/evation of a letter ? 
Llustrate. 30. How do we read the natural and chromatic 
sounds by letters? How by numerals? How does a sharp 
look? Make one. 31. What character is used to depress a 
letter? Make one. 32. How is the chromatic scale by fate 
rend? Letters and numerals? 33. What are chromatic sounds’ 





lotervals ? 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR: DEVOTED TO VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
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An honest employment brings sane and gain, 
And makes us our troubles forget; 

Vor those who work hard have no time to complain 
*Tis better to labor than fret. ” 


And if we had riches they could not procure 
A happy and peaceable mind; 

Rich people have troubles xs well as the poor, 
Although of a different kind. 


It signifies not what our stations have been, 
Nor whether we're little or great; 

For hippiness lies in the temper within, 
And not in the outward estate. 


Circutation of the Visitor, 

We have already circulated more than thirty thon- 
sand numbers of the Muasical Visitor, since January 
last, and would have done more, had the means been 
afforded us. Our funds.are now nearly exhausted, and 
we shall be obliged to diminish. our circulation, ualess 
prompt effort iz made for more subscribers. 

We should have a safficient number of’ subscribers. to 
relieve us from all embarrassment fer the present, if 
each one would get one. ‘We ovght to have ten thou- 
gand subscribers. We cou'd then scatter our sheets to 
the four winds. But with a subscription of as many 
hundred, and mos? of them at half price, it must be 
ence thal out operations are greatly circumscribed. 





The ear of the musician is constantly awake to every 
| sort of sound; but none excite his attention more than 
the exclamations of the human voice—a class of sounds 
never noticed by the composers of a previousage. We 
can scarcely turn over a passage of Haydn, Mozart or 
Beethoven, but we find traces of those passionate tunes. | 
In our conversation, we often hear those expressions 
which delight us; but the sounds are tov evanescent to 
be caught or readily set down in notes. In our deliberate 
expressions the tunes are decided, and are easily repre- 


sented, us in the common saluta.ion : 
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- d’ye do? Pretty well, thank ye. 
In the following where a female is calling to her 
daughter 
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the voice is put forth with greater energy, and by the 
force of he last sy! able mounts of up to the octave. 
‘The next instance ts that of a more subdued tone, yet 
not sv low as that of conversation. 


* This and the next passage may be inverted, by sliding the | 
fingers on the strings of 2 vielincello. 


The Elementary Articles. 

Persons desirous of acquiring a knowledge of what 1s 
sometimes cailed “ the rules of masic,” will do well to read 
these articles over carefully, until they can answer afl the 
questions subjoined—occasionally reviewing the Questions. 
and if the answers to any are forzotten. refer to the article. 


Our friend J. W. C., Ohio, is a debtor to us for 25 cents post- | 
aze. If however, the $5 or $10 bill comes, az promised, we wil | 
balance accounts with ten or twonty papers, and be obliged. 
Send by mail, money which will be most serviceable to Us, at 
our risk. 


Tue Sappatn Scnoot Monitor, edited and published by N. 
Sonthand, may be safely recommended to Sabbath Sc hooks. | 
Terms, fifty cents a yeur—20 copies to one person, always ia ad- 
vance 


The Youth's Cab the same editor, continues to be well 
- inet, by " 
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rthis paper. 


scriptions acknowledged in the tollowing list of names, which 
will be continued after this number. In case we find two names 
precisely the same, we slial) distinguish them by the name of the 
town, 
Esq. Lond, Col. Clapp, Seth B. Boss. “. 3 Coc 

Bassford, Thos. Chase "Mir Trow bridge, 4 Ww. Deno ye od 
drews, Mary Weston, Manduy Crark, ree Tobby, 8. Gulliver, 
Miss Anderson, Miss Bricket, Miss White, Miss Whitney, Miss 


Vila, Mason Soc., Lyman Heath, R. Tenney, 5. C. Robinson 
Thomas Lyons, Louisa Fostic, E.’ A. Mite hels, Susan Stevans, E- 
J. Wilson, Mary Moore, Dian Felt, Edwin Chase, George Wil- 
son, H. A. Brown, Amos Conant, Albert Adams, Mr. Chamber- 
jain, T. Dunning, J. C. Baker, Cyrus Chase, Andrew Wright, 
Warren Hamden, Noah Hale, Sanne! R. Slike, Amos Hezeltine 
A. H. Reed, George West, Asa Davis, J. buswell, 22 copies, J. 
M. Baker, J. Sanburn, Esq, J.P. Peabody, A, ol. J. P. Peabody 
E. Gordon, J. ©. Athen, J. A. Morse, J. M. Washburn, Mr. 
Wright, J. D. Priest, J.-S. Gordon, Mr. Paich. J. W. Hubbard, 
Miss Cudworth, Amasa Kimball, F. B. Abbott, H. Chandler, w: 
Cudworth, E. W. Cram, Miss ©. Bowers, E. Woodard, Abba 
Lavgley, R. M. Hutehinsou, H. Brownell, Miss C. Smith Cc. &. 
Gilman, E. P. Aduins, Miss M. Whitney, E. M. Field . & 
Carleton, H. P. Campbell, H. N. Erskins, Ann Beckett, Miss B 
Chamberlain, L. W. Hoostin, Miss W. K night, C. Hough, H. D. 
Perkin=, N. Dickey, Aubx Smith, Miss C. Ward, Miss R. Chan- 
dier, Charlotte Haskill, Miss L. Gilbert, H. Leng, Miss M. J. 
Scott, Miss M. Buncher, George Ruy, Miss A. Coolidge, Miss 8. 
Wheeler, Miss O. Whitney, Miss D. Jenks. Mr. S. Abbott. J. T. 
Hardy, J. Wilson, George Smith, Mr. Nutting, Miss A. M. Pal- 
mer, Miss L. Perkins, Miss E Davis, Marcello s Shurtleff, Miss R. 
Gilman, E. MeCoy, Pluney Flan ders. Miss A. Black, J. Ann 
Moody, Miss C. Gregory, Miss M. Barber, George Pi iper, D. as 
Emerson, W. Blake, J. Goodwin, J. Clark, A. Muzzey, A. 
Woodard, N. F. Hovgh, B. Brown, L. HH Kennison, Miss M. ¥. 
Stephens, Miss ©. Bennett, Miss C. J. Paytor, Miss M. Wi igins, 
Miss R. Nason, Mr. Critchet, Miss M. Worthe on, Miss Mary 
Worthen, Miss A. Richardson, S. Danforth, L. Austin, M. C. 
Chellis. Miss Simpkins, F. Nason, E.G. Richardson, S. W Field 
N. Hazeltine, W. B. Davis, C. B. Hunton, & Fish, D. @. Hood, 
R. Tripp, Miss M. Davis, Miss M.B. Burroughs, N. Dean Wm. 
Hazelton, T. 8. Hute hinson, tucy Kains, Miss M. Chase, Ww. M. 
Bunker, Miss L. J. Hin, N. Sanbour ~ Dr. Wells, George J. How- 
ard, B. J. Hill, Miss M. Viamer. f D. Page, 8. B. Chase, 6 
copies, Capt. Babbage, Mary D. W aiks r,s Leouten West. 


ty We have already more than once referred to the Crass 


Book oF ANaTomy, which cannot be too highly recommended 
as a school book, or as an +g lition to any library. By the kind- 
ness of the publisher, R. Davis, we are permitted to make 


some selections on the adeenen of the ear, We shall have 
occasion to refer to the work again. Orders received by the pub- 
lisher, 77 Washington street, Boston. It muy be had at the- 
principal booksteres in the United States. 


For sale by JENKS & PALMER—The Madern Psalmist—the 
new book ef Church Music, published under-the sanction of the 
Boston Academy. By L. Mason. 

The Boston Glee Book ; Mason’s Musical Exercises ; The Juve- 
nile Singing School. 








H. W. Day, is the only responsible financial agent ef 
‘The Proprietors cannot hold themselves re~ 
sponsible for mons directed to any other person, 





